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THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


OST of the matter contained in this week’s 

CIRCULAR, new and old, has been selected 
with special reference to making a paper that would 
satisfy the increasing desire on the part of the pub- 
lic to understand the social arrangements of the 
Community, their practical workings and results. 
We print an extra edition, and shall be pleased to 
fill orders at fifty cents per dozen, or five cents per 
copy. 
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OUR SOCIAL POSITION. 


In respect to permanency, responsibility, and every essential 
point of difference between marriage and licentiousness, the 
Oneida Communists stand with marriage. 

Free Love with us does not mean freedom to love to-day 
and leave to-morrow; nor freedom to take a woman’s person 
and keep our property to ourselves; nor freedom to freight a 
woman with our offspring and send her down stream without 
care or help; nor f: to beget children and leave them to 
the street and the poor-house. Our Communities are families, 
as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous society 
as ordinary households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, 
for it is our religion. We receive no new members (except by 
deception or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the 
family interest for life and forever. Community of property 
extends just as far as freedom of love. Every man's care and 
every dollar of the common property are pledged for the 
maintéhatice and protection of thc women and children of the 
Conimuitity. Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, 
is simply impossble in such a social state. Whoever will take 
the trouble to follow our track from the beginning, will find 
no forsaken women or children by the way. In this respect 
We claim to be in advance of marriage and civilization, 
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Organized after the Pentecostal Model. 





MEANS OF GOVERNMENT. 





Social Principles and Arrangements, 





CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


These Communities are organized after the 
model exhibited to the world on the day of 
Pentecost : “ The multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and of one soul; nei- 
ther said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, but they had 
all things common.” There is free interchange 
of men and means between the different Com- 
munities, and no accounts ( except for purposes 
of information) are kept between the several 
Communities, or the members of the same 
Community. Their constitution and by-laws 
are not written instruments, but principles 
wrought out and embodied in customs and in- 
stitutions. The general character of the gov- 
ernment is similar to that of a family. Indeed, 
the Community organization began as a family, 
and has grown as a family, with this important 
difference, that in the original compact between 
Mr. Noyes and his wife they mutually agreed 
not to be exclusively devoted to each other, 
but to receive others into their unity. Under 
this compact the original duality has been 
gradually increased until it embraces about 300 
souls. When prudent persons intend marriage, 
they first seek acquaintance with each other, 
and endeavor to ascertain whether they are 
adapted to make each other happy—whether, 
in short, they love each other well enough to 
commit themselves to each other “ for better or 
for worse.” Thus it is in joining the Commu- 
nities: all permanent connections are preceded 
by acquaintance, and take place as the result of 
affection and deliberate consultation. And as 
the original compact admits of a plurality of 
partners to the same marriage, so the effort 
and aim of the original pair has been to multi- 
ply the fathers and mothers of the Communi- 
ties—to educate and encourage others to fill 
their places as guides and counselors; and they 
have so far succeeded, that their personal pres- 
ence is not regarded as essential to the harmo- 
nious development of associative life. 

MEANS OF GOVERNMENT. 

The measures relied upon for good govern- 
ment in these Community families are, first, 
daily evening meetings, which all are expected 
to attend, and in which religious, social and 
business matters are freely discussed ; and sec- 
ondly, the system of mutual criticism. This 
system takes the place of backbiting in ordinary 
society, and is regarded as one of the greatest 
means of improvement and fellowship. All of 








the members are accustomed to voluntarily in- 
vite the benefit of criticism from time to time. 
Sometimes persons are criticised by the entire 
family ; at other times by a committee of six, 
eight, twelve, or more, selected by themselves 
from among those best acquainted with them, 
and best able to do justice to their character. 
In these criticisms the most perfect sincerity is 
expected ; and in practical experience it is found 
best for the subject to receive his criticism with- 
out replying. There is little danger that the 
general verdict in respect to his character will 
be unjust. This ordinance is far from agreeable 
to those whose egotism and vanity are stronger 
than their love of truth. It is an ordeal which 
reveals insincerity and selfishness ; but it also 
often takes the form of commendation, and re- 
veals hidden virtues as well as secret faults. It 
is always acceptable to those who wish to see 
themselves as others see them. 


These two agencies, viz., daily evening meet- 
ings and criticism, are found quite adequate to 
the maintenance of good order and government 
in the Communities. Those who join the Com- 
munities understanding their principles and af: 
terward prove refractory and inharmonic, and 
also those who come into the Communities in 
childhood, and afterward develop characters 
antagonistic to the general spirit, and refuse to. 
yield to the governmental agencies mentioned, 
either voluntarily withdraw or are expelled, 
Only one case of expulsion has, however, been 
recorded. 


BUSINESS HARMONY, 


In determining upon any course of action or 
policy, unanimity is always sought by com- 
mittees, by the Business Board, and by the Com- 
munity. All consider themselves as one party, 
and intend to act together or not at all. This 
principle is illustrated in the working of juries. 
It forms part of the constitution of the Com- 
munity. If there are serious objections to any 
proposed measure, action is delayed until the 
objections are removed. The majority never 
go ahead leaving a grumbling minority behind. 
This principle is found compatible with prompt 
action and the transaction of large and compli- 
cated business. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES AND ARRANGEMENTS 


of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
are easily explained and understood. In the first 
place, the Communities believe, contrary to the 
theory of the novelists and others, that the 
affections can be controlled and guided, and 
that they will produce far better results when 
rightly controlled and rightly guided than if 
left to take care of themselves without re- 
straint. They entirely reject the idea that love 
is an inevitable and uncontrollable fatality, 
which must have its own course, They be- 
lieve the whole matter of love and its expres- 
sion should be subject to enlightened se}f- 
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control, and should be managed for the greatest 
good. In the Communities it is under the 
special supervision of the fathers and mothers, 
or, in other words, of the wisest and beat 
members, and is often under discussion in the 
evening meetings, and is aiso subordinate to 
the institution of criticism. The fathers and 
mothers are guided in their management by 
certain general principles, which have been 
worked out, and are well understood in the 
Communities. One is termed the principle of 
the ascending fellowship. It is regarded as 
better, in the early stage of passional experi- 
ence, for the young of both sexes to associate 
in love with persons older than themselves, 
and, if possible, with those who are spiritual 
and have been some time in the school of self- 
control, and who are thus able to make love 
safe and edifying. This is only another form 
of the popular principle of contrasts. It is 
well understood by physiologists, that it is un- 
desirable for persons of similar characters and 
temperaments to mate together. Communists 
have discovered that it is not desirable for two 
inexperienced and unspiritual persons to rush 
into fellowship with each other ; that it is far 
better for both to associate with persons of 
mature character and sound sense. 


Another general principle well understood 
in the Communities, is, that it is not desirable 
for two persons, whatever may be their stand- 
ing, to become exclusively attached to each other 
—to worship and idolize each other—however 
popular this experience may be with sentimental 
people generally. They regard exclusive, idola- 
trous attachment as unhealthy and pernicious 
wherever it may exist. The Communities in- 
sist that the heart should be kept free to love 
all the true and worthy, and should never be 
contracted with exclusiveness or idolatry, or 
purely selfish love in any form. 


Another principle, well known and carried 
out in the Communities, is, that persons shall 
not be obliged to receive under any circumstances 
the attentions of those whom they do not like. 
They abhor rapes, whether committed under 
the cover of marriage or elsewhere. The Com- 
munities are pledged to protect all their mem. 
bers from disagreeable social approaches.— 
Every woman is free to refuse every man’s 
attentions. 

Still another principle is, that it is best for 
men in their approaches to women, to invite 
personal interviews through the intervention of 
a third party, for two important reasons; viz., 
first, that the matter may be brought in some 
measure under the inspection of the Commu- 
nity; and, secondly, that the women may de- 
cline proposals, if they choose, without em)bar- 
rassment or restraint. 

Under the operation of these general princi- 
ples, but little difficulty attends the practical 
carrying out of the social theory of the Com. 
munities. As fast as the members become 
enlightened, they govern themselves by these 
principles. The great aim is to teach every 
one self-control. This leads to the greatest 
happiness in love, and the greatest good to all. 

Sexual freedom in the Communities is sub- 
ject to the general restriction prescribed by the 
doctrine of Male Continence ; i. e., all men are 
expected to make it a point of honor to refrain 


from the propagative part of sexual intercourse, 
except when propagation is intended and pro- 
vided for by due consultation with the Com- 
munity and with the other party eoncerned. 


The Communities regard propagation as one 
of the most important interests of society, and 
assert that it should not be left to blind 
chance or selfish, uncivilized passion, but placed 
under the control of scientific guidance, equal 
at least to that which is applied to perfecting 
the breeds of valuable animals. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 

The children of the Community are cared 
for in the following manner: During the 
period of nursing, the mother devotes herself 
to her child as much as she pleases; has a 
room to herself, and assistants, if she wishes. 
When the child is weaned, say at the age of a 
year or fifteen months, it is placed in the gen- 
eral nursery or children’s department. This 
is an establishment separate from the main 
household, but under the same roof and 
always open to mothers, and to all who 
choose to visit it. The mother, on weaning 
her child, generally takes her turn for a while 
in the children’s department as assistant. Chil- 
dren remain in this establishment under the 
care of men and women selected for their skill 
in managing the young, till the age of twelve 
or fourteen. 


WOMAN'S POSITION IN THE COMMUNITY. 





HE complaints of injustice which reach our 

ears from our unfortunate sisters in society 
around us, accompanied by their earnest demands 
for equal rights and equal privileges with the men, 
suggest some comparison of their position with that 
of women in the O. C. 

Let the prejudiced sneer at us; let them say that 
we are “the spiritless slaves of every man;” let 
them, in their blindness, say that Communism such 
as here exists destroys the natural instinct of every 
woman’s heart to be exclusively, idolatrously devot- 
ed to one man. We care not; for we are conscious 
that our lives are purer, our purposes nobler, our 
aspirations higher, than they could be in the condi- 
tion they describe as the only natural one for wo- 
man. Besides, those who thus speak have closed 
their ears to the cries uttered by their sisters around 
them-—cries ever rising, ever growing louder—cries 
of disappointed love, ruined hope, of social and 
spiritual starvation—not to speak of the bondage 
which prevails when love has ceased, and of other 
unspeakable sufferings incidental to the ownership 
of woman by man. Those who thus speak -ignore 
the fact that there is a growing feeling of discontent 
among thousands of intelligent women; that these 
thousands are becoming convinced that the little 
one-love heaven is not the paradise it has been 
represented ; that it is often no paradise at all. No 
wonder then, that these disappointed, thoughtful 
women begin to inquire whether they are not called 
to something better than the past has afforded, and 
whether God designed the bondage of marriage as 
the final condition of woman, and whether their 
life and strength ought to. be subject to the drains 
of forced maternity and to the corroding effects of 
the monotonous routine of household duties. Hence 
their demands for equal rights with the men; hence 
their claim for female suffrage ; hence their ruthless 
severing of bonds which now unite them to man, 
blinded by their sense of injustice to the fact that 
it is possible for woman to work in harmony with 
man and still look up to him as her true head and 
guide. 

When the social revolution, so surely impending, 
has swept through the hearts of the great masses, 
then, perhaps those who now berate the women of 





the O. C., will again turn toward us and ask, “ Why, 





in all this commotion, have we heard no voice of 
complaint from you? Why have not you joined 
in the demand for equal rights and for greater privi- 
leges?” ‘Then they may credit the answer: Com- 
munism gives woman, without a claim from her, 
the place which every true woman most desires, as 
the frée and honored companion of man. Commu- 
nism emancipates her from the slavery and corro- 
ding cares of a mere wife and mother; stimulates 
her to seek the improvement of mind and heart that 
will make her worthy a higher place than ordinary 
society can ever give her. Freed as she is from 
forced maternity, a true and holy desire for children 
grows in her heart; and no woman’s hand is red 
with the blood of innocents, as is whispered so often 
now of many of her sisters in bondage. Gradually, 
as by natural growth, the Community women have 
risen to a position where, in labor, in mind, and in 
heart, they have all and more than all that is claimed 
or can be claimed by the women who are so loudly 
asserting their rights. And through it all they have 
not ceased to love and honor the truth, that “ the 
man is the head of the woman,” and that woman’s 
highest, God-given right is to be “the glory of 
man.” lined 


Organized Liberty. 


1 hed a@ man should assert that there are only two 
political conditions possible for a people—mon- 
archy or anarchy—he would, at least in the United 
States, be thought a fool or mad-man ; for whatever 
be true of other countries, we know here that there 
is another possible condition, and we are generally 
convinced that it is a superior condition—one which, 
while avoiding both anarchic and monarchic evils, 
admits of great personal freedom, on the one hand, 
and secures good order and general prosperity, on 
the other. It may be called organized liberty, since 
the word democracy has lost its original value. So, 
those people who assert that social anarchy must pre- 
vail in the Oneida Community because ordinary mar- 
riage does not prevail, are, to speak mildly, narrow- 
minded, and may dogmatize without good reason; 
for it is possible, not to say probable, that a third 
social condition has been discovered by the Commu- 
nists which avoids the evils of licentiousness on the 
one hand, and marriage ownership on the other, 
while securing perfect social order. The Oneida 
Communists are certainly not social “red republi- 
cans,” or social despots: they claim to constitute a 
third party in respect to social matters, devoted to 
principles of organized liberty. 


The Final Answer. 


66 D° children in the Community know their 

own parents?” For twenty years this ques- 
tion has been asked ; for twenty years we have pa- 
tiently answered, “ Yes.” Our patience and good 
nature still hold out, and might for twenty years 
longer. Still, it is desirable for all parties that a 
complete answer should be given to this oft-repeated, 
ever-interesting question. Such an answer we have 
in the simple fact, that the Community believe in 
scientific propagation, and are earnestly endeavor- 
ing to have this principle modify and control all 
their propagative experiences. Now every intelli- 
gent person knows that scientific propagation is 
utterly impossible without careful attention to pedi- 
gree. No bovine will be admitted into the herd 
books, unless the owner proves that its blood has had 
no foreign admixture for at least six generations, 
and no equine is entitled to the designation “ pure 
blood,” uniess it can be shown that its ancestors for 
at least eight generations have not included any 
“mongrel” animals. So it becomes of the utmost 
importance that the Community, in favoring the 
production of pure-blood races of men, sheuld keep 
accurate pedigree accounts; and we assure our eu- 
rious friends that this will be done, and that, as time 
rolls on, we shall be able to tell them not only who 
the particular parents are of any child born in the 
Community, but who its ancestors were for many 
previous generations. A child knowing his own 
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father will not be accounted “ wise” among us, as is 
said to be true in other circumstances: he will have 
to know his great-great-great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather. This would be too much to ask of 
children, or adults even, in ordinary society, where 
the greatest confusion prevails respecting this mat- 
ter of propagation; for there no scientific reason 
exists for keeping a careful pedigree record: selfish 
family pride and property interests furnishing the 
only motives for it. 1tis not, therefore, surprising 
that few can trace back their pedigree for more than 
two or three generations. Their records, compared 
with those which scientific propagation necessi- 
tates, are mere “chalk marks.” They will answer 
‘well enough for “ mongrel” society ; but are wholly 
unsuitable to the approaching era of stirpiculture. 
It ought, therefore, to be a thoroughly satisfactory 
answer to all who inquire whether Community 
children know their own parents, to say that the 
Community believe in and practice scientific propa- 
gation. Scientific propagation and sexual confusion 
and incontinence are absolutely incompatible: they 
can not exist together for a single day. 


Community Nursing. 

Nursing the sick may be included among the 
things which Communism does better than ordinary 
society. The advantages which a Community pos- 
sesses Over common households in this respect are 
very marked. In a Community of two hundred 
persons, strong, experienced nurses can always be 
obtained, and their aid is ever cheerfully rendered. 
Large and well ventilated rooms are at command. 
Such conveniences as water-beds, kept on hand for 
emergencies by Communities, are seldcm possessed 
by ordinary families. In short, a Community is 
likely to have all the conveniences for good nursing 
which would be appropriate to a well-regulated 
hospital. A physician of a neighboring village, who 
~has been called to assist in cases requiring surgical 
skill, has ascribed the recovery of several persons 
to the excellent nursing they had received. We 
should ascribe their recovery to other causes in con- 
nection with good nursing; and yet we have 
in mind several cases of sickness and accidents 
which would probably have proved fatal but for 
such nursing as Communism alone can give. Then 
it is surprising how easily persons are cared for, 
who, in small families of only moderate means, 
would be almost insupportable burdens. Take, for 
example, a case requiring constant attendance dur- 
ing the day and constant watching at night fora 
long period; it would wear out the members of a 
common family, who have in addition so many cares 
and responsibilities: but in a Community even such 
a case can be managed so as not to excessively bur- 
den any one. W. G. K. 


REPORT OF THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


BY G. CAMPBELL, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The children last summer moved into the new 
wing built expressly for their use. It is heated by 
steam, conveniently furnished with hot and cold 
water, and has good facilities for bathing, ventila- 
tion, etc. 

There are thirty-three children in the Community 
under the age of thirteen. Eight of these still 
have the special care of their mothers. The re- 
maining twenty-five are included in the children’s 
department proper, having special guardians ap- 
pointed by the Community. One man and five wo- 
men spend more or less of their time with them— 
two of the women being in constant attendance. 
They all attend school from two to four hours a day, 
with the exception of the four youngest. They are 
taught reading, writing, spelling, geography, arith- 
metic, philosophy and music—special attention being 
given to the last branch. A meeting 1s held with 
them once a day for half an hour, in which they 
are encouraged to confess Christ and to seek soft- 
ness of heart; such criticism and counsel as may 
be needed are given; and they are taught the im- 





portance of acquiring good habits, to love each 
Gther, and to love and respect their superiors. The 
children take part freely in all these exercises. The 
rest of the time they are free to play and amuse 
themselves at will, with the exception that the 
older ones have some occasional chores and light 
household duties to perform. They mingle freely 
with the family and are especially encouraged in out- 
door sports and exercises. In their plays and the 
use of playthings, “ share with each other” is the rule. 
They are frequently taken in walks and rides about 
the country. 


The children eat with the family, the younger ones 


at a table by themselves for convenience in serving 
them. 


Special regard is had at all times to the cultiva- 
tion in them of habits of obedience; and the Com- 
munity have found that the earlier this is attended 
to the better it is for a child; the quicker he be- 
comes happy and contented, and the quicker he is 
freed from the necessity of severe discipline. 

With such management and good dietetic care, 
the children enjoy almost uninterrupted good health ; 
their sickness being confined mostly to the slight 
epidemics, incidental to changes in the weather. 
But four children have died in this department dur- 
ing the twenty-two years of the Community’s ex- 
istence. 


Visitor.—I don’t find any list of marriages in the 
CrrcuLar. 

Canadian Trapper.—No; and you will not find in 
it any list of elopements, or divorces, or matrimonial 
quarrels, or child-murders, or of crimes resulting 
from pauperism, drunkenness, etc. 


[It will be recollected that Frank Leslie's IUustrated 
Newspaper published several months since a series 
of articles about the Oneida Community. These 
articles contained a marvelous amount of misrepre- 
sentation, but also a few good descriptions of cer- 
tain phases of Community life. Here are a couple 
of this character :] 

THE FAMILY HALL. 


This institution is peculiar to the Oneida Com- 
munity, and deserves, not only commendation, but 
calls for popular imitation. The family hall, so 
called, is located on the second story of the main 
building or dwelling-house, and is reached by a 
wide, elaborate staircase, terminating in a roomy and 
elegant corridor—which contains a species mu- 
seum, or cabinet of curiosities, comprising sam- 
ples of Russian poetry, shells of all kinds, silk speci- 
mens, rare coins, fancy pincushions, etc.—and is in 
itself a large, well-ventilated, handsome, apartment, 
capable of containing about seven hundred people. 
It is well painted and frescoed, and is substantially 
built. It contains a main floor and an upper gal- 
lery, and terminates with a raised platform or stage, 
on each side of which are retiring-rooms and entries, 
and a staircase leading to the gallery. The whole 
apartment presents, first the appearance of a com- 
fortable little theater, and secondly, the look of a 
cozy sitting or sewing and reading room. This lat- 
ter look is imparted to it by a number of tables—each 
of them furnished with a neat cloth, and a yet neat- 
er-seeming lamp, with a variegated shade—which are 
scattered along the lower floor, and around which 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Community gather 
in little groups, as best pleases themselves, to sew or 
gossip or witness whatever performances are sub- 
mitted for their edification or ag my These 
performances are varied occasionally ; but they gen- 
erally comprise, first the reading of the news of the 
day, selected from the New York Journals, which 
reach the Community at nightfall, and which are 
carefully winnowed by a reader selected for the pur- 
pose, and who really has, what few readers possess, a 
clear, powerful voice, well managed; then the read- 
ing of the correspondence of the Community, relig- 
ious and secular; and finally, general conversation. 
Two or three times a week, music adds its charms to 
the social entertainment—a fine piano being placed 
near the stage, and several of the Community being 
skilled violinists and flutists; in fact an orchestra 
has been formed among them, and it is proposed to 
give a series of concerts; while once a week or so, 
a dramatic performance will be given on the stage 
by the society in general, or its children in particular. 

On the first night of our visit,a Mr. Frank Smith 
played finely on the violin to the piano accompani- 
ment of a Miss Miller, and about a dozen people 
took part in the operetta, in the course of which a 
pretty girl, Miss Edith Waters, played the role of a 
et ee ; a talented dwarf-girl, a Miss Hamilton, 
and a Miss Constance Noyes, acted admirably ; while 





a species of white Topsy was rendered with a comic 
talent not often seen on the boards of a New York 
theater. All this programme seemed to be highly 
enjoyed by every body in the Community, each be- 
holder having a personal interest ‘in its suc- 
cess. Old men like Mr. J., with his lame leg 
resting on a footstool; old ladies with spectacles ; 
the young men and maidens, all alike appeared to 
derive the heartiest enjoyment from the doings in 
the family hall, which, with its animated stage, its 
comfortably crowded floor, and its densely crowded 
upper tier, its sewing women, its gossiping men, 
its picturesque arrangement of lights, and its singu- 
lar and striking combination of two elements - 
ally supposed to be irreconcilable—the domestic and 
the theatrical—presented bed ng se not to be seen 
on earth outside of the O: Community. 


“THE UPPER SITTING-ROOM.” 


This has been described, by one of the Community 
as “ high, airy, with two large windows touching the 
floor, soaring thirteen feet, and catching the ching 
sun ; surrounded on the north, west and south by a 
double tier of bedrooms, one above the other, with 
an over-looking gallery between,” etc. Toa n 
who has never seen the room, this will sound like 
elegance. The imagination will, perhaps, furnish it 
with all that is graceful and beautiful—rich damask 
curtains, vailed with finest lace, adorning the win- 
dows; thickest of velvet carpets covering the floor ; 
oak panelings for the doors ; handsome satin paper- 
ing on the walls, etc. But, in this case, fancy 
would be an error, for, though — a very cozy 
as well as unique apartment, the furniture here, as 
elsewhere, is of the plainest description compatible 
with comfort and a certain degree of ornament. 
The main feature of the room is the fact that it 
embraces two stories in height—a corridor, instead 
of a roof, separating the two floors—an arrangement 
similar to that of the grand decks of the Drew, St. 
John, and other Hudson River steam-boats, from 
which Mr. Noyes conceived the idea of the con- 
struction of thisapartment. * ® * bad 
A number of neat engravings were suspended from 
the walls, while yet a neater bureau, at one side, 
suggested the presence of femininity, which agreea- 
ble idea was still further strengthened by the passing 
to and fro, or the peering in occasionally of the 
“bloomer” specimens of creation. But cheerful as 
is this “Upper Sitting-Room” through the day, it 
becomes still more pleasant during 

“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 

as the period between six o’clock and seven o’clock 
in the evening is designated. During this interval, 
the children of the Community—some fifty in num- 
ber—are gathered together in full force and glee, 
and entertain themselves and their elders by going 
through a series of intellectual and physical gym- 
nastics. Certainly, a happier set of children were 
never brought together at one place, at one time, in 
this world—nor a healthier. It would have done 
any father or mother in the land good at the heart to 
have witnessed the faces and the figures and the 
antics of the little darlings. There can be no de- 
ception about children. Their chubby cheeks and 
their ready repartees, their quick motions and their 
quicker understandings, can not be gotten up to 
order, at a few moments’ notice; and so, when we 
witnessed the entertainments afforded us during 
“The Children’s Hour,” we felt satisfied that we 
were looking at something real ; and reality is some- 
thing we do not look at too often in this world. 

The children commenced operations by forming a 
ring and singing a description of the toils and pleas- 
ures of a peasant’s life, illustrated vi et armis, 

Thus they chanted : 


“This is the way the peasant works ;” 


and, meanwhile, expressed the acts of digging and 
plowing by pantomime, etc., etc.; and at last termi- 
nated with 
“This is the way the nt rests, 
This is the wr the ewes rests, 


This is the way the peasant rests, 
When his work is done,” 


At which happy conclusion they simultaneously 
threw themselves upon the floor, in the most - 
fully indolent poses imaginable. Then Mr. Burn- 
ham brought his chair into the circle, and told the 
children a story about bad boys, and how he had 
circumvented their naughtinesss; then informed 
them of some contemplated improvements, in the 
externals of the Oneida Community, in which they 
seemed to take fully as much interest as their elders; 
and finally, the happy youngsters formed a line, and 
marched off, singing, to their beds. 

Simple justice compels us to confess that we have 
never witnessed, nor do we ever expect to witness, a 
pleasanter spectacle than was presented during this 
“children’s hour;” and certainly, no matter how 
much evil may, must and does exist in the Oneida 
Community, it would be well for all respectable asso- 
ciations, schools and families, if there existed among 
them an institution analogous to this charming 
“ children’s hour.” 

Truth is truth, and, though “crushed to earth, 
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will rise again ;” so, there is no earthly use in deny- 
ing, what will be rendered evident to any unpreju- 
diced visitor in twenty-four hours, that as a class, 
the children of the Community are more healthy, 
more mgt apparently more happy than, and 
certainly fully as “smart” in the ordinary sense of 
that term, as the majority of children in the world 
at large. 
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DR. NOYES’S REPORT. 


A NEW COMPARISON SUGGESTED. 


O one can carefully read the report of Dr. 
Noyes which appears in the present number, 
on the nervous diseases of the Oneida Community, 
without being convinced that it was not written 
with any intention of making out a good case. In- 
deed, we are assured that in its preparation every 
doubt was allowed to plead against the social prac- 
tices of the Community, and that were a committee 
of competent persons authorized to investigate anew 
the subject, their report could not be less favorable 
in respect to the effects of the social practices of the 
Oneida Community upon the health of its members. 
Dr. Noyes institutes a comparison between the 
death-rate of the Community during the past 
twenty-one years and that of society around us as 
indicated by recent census statistics, and the com- 
parison results quite in favor of the Community. 
It would have evidently been more just, however, to 
have instituted a comparison between the death-rate 
of the Community during the first years of its ex- 
istence and that of new settlements, like those of 
the New England Puritans two centuries ago, or 
even like those made by colonists at the present day 
who locate in regions remote from the great centers 
of civilization. Such colonists have many hardships 
to encounter unknown to the inhabitants of older 
settlements. Their land has to be cleared and 
drained, their flocks protected from wild beasts, 
school-houses and churches erected, at the expense of 
such energies as are seldom displayed by those who 
follow them: the pioneers have to endure burdens of 
body and mind, and encounter dangers and diseases, 
which disappear with the progress and prosperity of 
the settlements. Consequently the death-rate is 
with them often unusually large. 


The Oneida Communists considered in Dr. NoyeEs’s 
report have been pioneers in a double sense. They 
have cleared and drained their land, built their 
dwelling-houses, school-house and church, started 
manufactories, lived on meagre fare, and encoun- 
tered the various misfortunes incidental to new 
settlements; and, in addition, they have braved the 
greater hardships resulting from their position as 
social pioneers. They have had to overcome old 
habits in themselves; to protect themselves and 
their little ones from enemies “ within and without ;” 
to face the conservative wrath of society and live in 
the midst of continual threatenings. These trials 
have been more severe than the former, and have 
told more unfavorably upon their health of body and 
mind. As the Oneida Communists have now won 
almost universal recognition as lovers of industry, 
good order and intelligence, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that their successors will escape some portion 
of the trials which they have endured, and conse- 
quently that the proportion of members afflicted 
with nervous diseases will become less as the years 
pass on. 


Why the 0. C. does not Form New Branches, 
OS experience has thoroughly convinced us that 

the hopes generated by the success of our experi- 
ment can be realized only by earnest, God-fearing 
men and women. At present, for every person of 
this description who voluftteers as a candidate for 
Communism, probably a hundred present themselves 
whose characters render them entirely unfit for the 
new form of society. Owenites, infidels, Spiritualists, 





irresponsible “ free lovers,” and the riffraff of defunct 
Communities, stand ready to take possession of every 
social experiment. It has required constant vigilance 
and hard fighting to keep such useless material out 
of the 0. C. To attempt the formation of new 
Communities with such material would be suicidal ; 
it would imperil our present success. We know 
there are persons of the right character among the 
readers and friends of the CrrcuLaR, but they are 
yet few in number; and we can only counsel them 
to seek to become embodiments of the spirit of 
Christ in their present circumstances, and patiently 
wait on Providence for the formation of branches 
of the O. C. They will be started when the right 
sort of material becomes abundant, and not till 
then. 


‘¢No Home!” 


F all the curious assumptions of visitors in re- 

gard to the O. C., there is none so distant from 
the truth as that the Community is not a home in the 
deepest sense of the word. Yet this idea is actually 
entertained by some, and finds expression in such 
phrases as these: “ You don’t expect to live here al- 
ways? How can you, and never have a home!” 
What can one say to such sincere but mistaken com- 
miseration? It is not easy to speak of a Community 
home lightly! We have scarcely been able to say a 
word yet; but if we ever should find our tongue in 
such an instance, we imagine it would pour forth a 
torrent something like this: “ Dear, kind, compas- 
sionate friends! Your pity is utterly wasted, thrown 
away, and tono purpose! Have you two persons 
on all this globe who take u personal, vital interest 
in you? We have two hundred! Have you five 
such persons? We have fifty times that number! 
Fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, by the 
score! Your little, narrow circle is no more to be 
compared to a Community home than is a brook to 
the sea. We should, indeed, be poverty-stricken, 
forlorn, friendless and lonesome, if we had no more 
than you have. Begging your pardon, you have not 
the remotest idea of what a home can be, and we pity 
you from the bottom of our heart!” G. N. M. 





Family Government Secured. 





sh lg truth is, to secure good family government, 
the single family at the best is insufficient. Pa- 
rents often make a good beginning, but as their chil- 
dren increase they become encumbered with cares; 
they grow doting with age, or perhaps they die and 
leave little ones to the chances of orphanage. What 
they begin is not finished. The single family can 
not secure that greatest of blessings to society, good 
family government. But in a Community there are 
no orphans; the period of cumbering cares does not 
come; the children do not fall into the hands of 
dotage. Wecan have in our nursery a continual 
succession of strong-hearted, sound-minded guardi- 
ans—persons of special talent, who have all the time 
they need, who are free from other cares, and can 
make an art and science of the training of children. 
Communism is able to secure good family govern- 
ment from generation to generation. H. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

HERE are in attendance at the O. C. 

Academy and Children’s School the pres- 
ent term eighty-three students. Arithmetic, 
Geography, Geometry, Philosophy, Latin, Mu- 
sic, Spiritual Philosophy and other studies, are 
taught. There are eight instructors. The 
students include several persons from the Wil- 
low-Place Community. The Communities in- 
tend that from this time forth every one of 
their children shall have opportunities for ob- 
taining a thorough education in all essential 
branches of study. 


Inquirer—Do you Communists believe in the 
equality of men and women? 
Communist.—No; we don’t believe even in the 





equality of men; but we do believe that every man, 
woman and child should be surrounded with cir- 
cumstances favoring the best development of heart, 
mind and body, and that no one should be excluded 
on account of age, sex, race, or color, from engaging 
in any occupation for which he or she is adapted by 
naturé or culture. 


From the Aurora Herald. 
Spiritualism---Su ffrage—-Temp ¢ 
Tobacco--Woman’s Rights. 


NOTES OF AN 0. C. INTERVIEWER. 

Q.—Well, how do you stand in relation to the so- 
called Spiritualists ? 

A.—We keep clear of them entirely—especially 
the rapping manifestations. 

Q.—Are you interested in, or divided upon the 
suffrage questions talked of so much? 

A.—Only as outside spectators. We neither vote 
nor interfere in questions of party politics. 

Q.—Is temperance one of the virtues enjoined on 
Community members? 

A.—Most assuredly; and we extend it to ordinary 
table drinks. Tea and coffee are seldom allowed 
while intoxicating spirits of all kinds are proscribed. 

Q.—Do you permit the use of tobacco? 

A.—No sir! in no form whatever; nor do we 
allow it to be sold in our store, or upon our prem- 
ises, 








Q.—Are not your sympathies with the Woman's 
Rights party ? 

A.—Women in the Community seem to have got 
their rights, and so don’t talk much about them. 


In the Associated Communities there are no dis- 
tinctions based upon wealth, for all are equally rich : 
there are no distinctions based upon difference of em- 
ployment, for one kind of labor is considered as 
honorable as another. 


HEALTH AND MALE CONTINENCE. 


COMMENTS OF THE MEDICAL GAZETTE ON THE 
REPORT OF T. R. NOYES, M. D. 





{The paper in the Modern Thinker from the pen 
of Joun H. Noyes, on “ Scientific Prupagation,”* 
has attracted much attention, and been extensively 
reviewed. Some of the articles which it elicited 
have already been reproduced in the columns of the 
CrrcuLaR. It was of course not expected by Mr. 
Noyes that his paper in the Thinker would meet 
with general favor; but as he wrote it simply in the 
interests of science and progressive humanity, and 
did not so much as name the institution of which he 
is the acknowledged leader, he hoped that it would 
be allowed to stand entirely upon its own merits. 
A few reviewers have evidently had this idea in 
mind, and passed judgment upon the article accord- 
ingly ; others have as evidently permitted prejudice 
to outweigh candor, and summarily dismissed the 
paper as unworthy of consideration, without having 
first carefully perused it; while still others have in 
their discourse upon it, alluded in somewhat re- 
spectful terms to the social principles and experi- 
ments of the Oneida Community. In the latter 
class may be placed the Medical Gazette of New 
York city. This journal in its notice stated rather 
fairly the principle of “ Male Continence” practiced 
by the Oneida Communists, frankly saying, how- 
ever, that “ one would naturally suppose” that the 
kind of self-control in sexual matters which we 
advocate “ would seriously affect the health of both 
sexes.” It added, “ We should like to learn the sta- 
tistics of mental and nervous diseases of various 
grades among the Communists.” To this call for 
facts the Communists cheerfully responded, and at 
once appointed one of their number, T. R. Noygs, 





*It is the intention of Mr. Noyes to soon reprint this 
article in book or pamphlet form, in connection with 
other appropriate matter, 
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M. D., to prepare and forward to the editor of the 
Gazette a complete statement of all the facts attaina- 
ble respecting the nervous diseases which have 
prevailed in the Oneida Community during the past 
twenty-one years, or since its organization in 1848. 
The Gazette of Oct. 22d contained Dr. Noyes’s re- 
port in full, accompanied by somewhat extended 
editorial comments. We proceed to lay before our 
Yeaders both the report and the comments; the 
latter perhaps properly come first in order.] 


From the Medical Gazette of October 22. 
THE SEXUAL SYSTEM AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS. 


In a recent leading article, alluding to the system 
of “male continence” practised by the Oneida Com- 
munity, we expressed some curiosity as to the effect 
upon the nervous system produced by such pro- 
cedures. In reply we have received the very thor- 
ough and conscientious report by Dr. T. R. Noyes, 
which will be found in another column, and to 
which we invite the careful attention of every physi- 
ologist, as a document having an important bearing 
upon some phases of a subject hitherto but little 
understood. Whatever objection may be made to 
drawing general conclusions from the necessarily 
small number of data embraced in Dr. Noyes’s re- 
port, the paper itself will be admitted to be a model 
of careful observation and discriminative apprecia- 
tion, and bears intrinsic evidence of entire honesty 
and impartiality. 

From the statement given we learn that the per- 
centage of nervous disorders in any way attributa- 
ble to the peculiar relations of the sexes is excep- 
tionally small among the Oneida Communists, and 
this notwithstanding the reasonable probability (we 
speak without offense) that such an organization 
would be in great part recruited by persons with a 
decided tendency to nervous exaltation—with the 
same sort of temperament which leads to religious 
fanaticism, or to braving public opinion in the pur- 
suit of any unusual doctrine. Indeed, we find that 
in nine of the cases cited, nervous derangements, 
more or less pronounced, had existed previous to 
entrance into the Community, and that in some of 
oo the condition actually improved afler admis- 

on. 

These results, making every allowance for the 
limited observations whence they are derived, are 
still sufficient to arrest serious attention, inasmuch 
as they are st direct variance with what commonly 
received theories would lead us to expect. Granted 
that in the Oneida system of intercourse, even an 
approach to the orgasm is avoided by the male, 
there must yet be a great amount of nervous exci- 
tation, maintained by an effort of volition within its 
earlier stages, and kept from what has been univer- 
sally regarded as its natural and appointed func- 
tional end. Moreover, to the female, whose orgasm 
is solely a nervous phenomenon capable of much 
greater prolongation than man’s, no such consider- 
ate element of argument applies, and in her case we 
should be inclined to look not only for local lesions 
of the generative organs, but for general morbid 
manifestations in the nervous system, as the effects 
ot such a course. Reasoning from analogy as well 
as from accepted physiological theory, it would seem 
justifiable to assert that the sexual act is normally a 
reflex one—a matter of instinct, not of reason, and 
which should be governed by the spinal cord with- 
out the interference of the cerebrum—and to infer 
that habitual perversion of the natural process, 
whereby the effort of volition is concentrated upon 
the control of automatism, must give rise to more 
or less marked nervous disturbances. Herein has 
always seemed to us to be the distinction between 
masturbation or other unnatural practices, and nor- 
mal sexual gratification, the former being voluntary 
and calling into play the imaginative and reasoning 
faculties, whilst the latter is instinctive and reflex. 
But if the facts adduced by Dr. Noyes directly 
necessitate some modification of these inferences, 
they serve indirectly to confirm, on the other hand, 
the belief which we have long entertained, that the 
mental consequences of sexual abuses are, even by 
the medical profession, greatly exaggerated. We 
have.seen cases of insanity, attributed to masturba- 
tion, wherein, as far as could be ascertained, the 
practice of that vice had never exceeded, if it 
equalled, in frequency the sexual indulgence often 
committed with impunity in married life; and, per 
contra, we have had under care a patient who con- 
fessed that he had masturbated for years, sometimes 
as often as seven or eight times fn the twenty-four 
hours, and who, although suffering from digestive 
derangement and a certain amount of nervous 
tremulousness, presented no indications of insanity. 
Where mental disease is consecutive upon excessive 
indulgence of this sort, it may be questioned whether 
the depraved appetite is not one of the earlier indi- 
cations of the insane condition rather than its 
cause. Just as in the case of phthisis we are learn- 
jug that, instead of being produced by venereal ex- 


cesses, @ morbid increase of sexual desire is a com- 
mon symptom of its incipient stage, so perhaps in 
many other instances we shall come to relinquish 
the post, ergo propter, line of logic, and discover that 
the sexual system is simply the first to manifest the 
effects of many kinds of central disturbances, and 
not, as is too commonly supposed, the fons et origo 
of a score of different ailments. 


REPORT ON NERVOUS DISEASES IN THE 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


BY T. R. NOYES, M. D. 


The facts upon which conclusions must rest as to 
the amount of nervous disease in the Oneida Com- 
munity are easily summed up, and are given below. 
But to compare the ratio of nervous disease in the 
Community with the same existing in ordinary so- 
ciety, and to sift the facts in their relation to the 
peculiar sexual practices of the Community, is found 
to be more difficult. A comparison of deaths from 
nervous disease can be made with the U. 8. Census 
of 1860. A comparison of the amount of insane 
and idiotic can be made with the published reports 
of institutions for their relief; but I know of no 
statistics upon which to found a comparison of ex- 
isting nervous disease, especially of ill-defined and 
chronic types. The judgment of physicians in 
extensive practice must be taken as the only guide 
in comparisons of the latter class. 


Below is a classification of the deaths in the 
Oneida Community and branches, having an aver- 
age population of 250 for 21 years, classified accord- 
ing to the system adopted in the U.S. Census of 
1860. The Community has been, during its whole 
career, in receipt of many applications for admission 
from persons who were in failing health, and needed 
the comforts of a home. Several of these cases 
have been of such a character that they were ad- 
mitted, although they, in no important sense, con- 
stituted members of the Community. The Commu- 
nity denies that it isa charitable institution in the 
ordinary sense, yet several deaths have taken place 
here, in which care during sickness consisted en- 
tirely of that ordinary charity which forbids us to 
turn the homeless on the world to die. These, with 
those who, though one with us in belief, came 
to the Community hopelessly stricken with disease, 
and died soon after, have been omitted. Thus re- 
duced, the list of deaths amounts to 60 in 21 years, 
classified according to the method of the U. 8. Cen- 
sus for 1860, as follows: 





Ratio to 
Crass I.—Zymotic Disease : 10,000. 
Typhoid fever........ 5 
Diphtheria........... 4 
Dysentery............ 1 
Whooping-cough..... So en 1833. 
Cuass II.—Diseases of Uncertain Seat ; 
Re nvnsis0tsence 2 
Marasmus............ 1 
x vescccnccsese 2 
0 JY SGaee 1000. 
Cuass III.—Diseases of the Brain and Nervous System ; 
eee 2 
Spinal meningitis....1 == 3............ 500 
Crass [V.—Diseases of the Respiratory Organs: 
Consumption........ 14 
Pneumonia........... 3 8.......... 2667 
Cuass V.—Diseases of the Circulation: 
Heart disease.............. Ricsivieiecutad 167 
Crass VI.—Diseases of the Digestive Organs: 
I cs ccvetaseccne 1 
Dyspepsia............ 1 
Enteritis............. 3 
Liver disease......... 1 
errors: 1 
Constipation......... ee 1333 
Crass VII.—Diseases of the Urinary Organs: 
Kidney disease............ fb dnt ctottenite 167 
Cuass VIII.—Diseases of Generative Organs and Child birth : 
Uterine disease...........- Dissntatinneee 167 
Cxass IX.—Diseases of Locomotive Organs, ..none. 
Cuiass X.—Diseases of the Skin,..........-+- none. 
Cte BE — GE AG6. 006s .ccccccccccccccsceses _ epee: 1166 
Cuass XII.—Sudden Death..........-.+++-4+- Evecwwnedcecee 167 
Cxass XIII.—Accidental Death : 
Drowming....... .....esesecsoes 2 
Infants—Instrumental delivery..2 
I os oa'icccceenenneecnes cen oo reer 833 
BR vcvtvncessdediiensend We scence 10,000 


Convulsions, which supervened a8 the cause of 
death in the case dying of worms, and coma, the 
mode of death in several cases of old age, and of 
the case of splenitis, are not mentioned in the class 
of diseases of the brain and nervous system, be- 
cause such a classification is evidently not followed 
in the U. 8. Census. The diseases in Class III of 
the census are: Apoplexy, diseases of brain, cepha- 
litis, chorea, convulsions, delirium tremens, epilepsy, 
hydrocephalus, insanity, neuralgia, paralysis, and 
tetanus. If it be thought better to place the case of 
convulsions from worms in Class ITI, then the ratio 
in 10,000 of that class will become 667, while Class 
II will become 1,166. Thus corrected we can make 
a comparison with the U. 8. Census as follows: 

DEATHS FROM DIFFERENT CAUSES. 


Ratio in 10,000. 
U.S. New Oneida 
Census Engl’'d Com- 
1860. & N.Y. ‘nity. 
Class I.—Zymotic diseases................. 3,388. .2,723.. .1,883 
Class II.—Diseases of uncertain seat........ 909... .951...1,000 
Class III.—Diseases of brain and nerv- * 
rere 1,134. . .1,255. .. .667 
Class IV.—Diseases of respiration ........ 2,473. ..2,970 . 2,667 
Class V.—Diseases of the circulation........ Tsieed 324... ..167 
Class VI.—Diseases of the digestive 
EERE S: O01..... 505. . .1166 
Class VII.—Diseases of the urinary 
te) iissciscnsicncscces ol ore 82....167 
Class VIII.—Diseases of the generative 
GI cxnecds susan seen  —— 113. ...167 
Class IX.—Diseases of the locomotive 
Wat oncesccse<euaccaces Messen 8...— 
Class X.—Diseases of the skin............... eee 14...— 
SO TO BR sini se. 240s dsecccaual 305..... 445. .1,166 
Class XII.—Sudden death.................... a 47....167 
Class XIII.—Accidental death............... 565.....478....833 


It is difficult to draw exact conclusions from so 
small a total as that of the Oneida Community, 
where one death is one sixtieth of the whole, and 
167 in 10,000 is the smallest possible ratio. Still the 
general outlines can be relied upon. They do not 
prove brain and nervous diseases to be in excess as 
the causes of death in the Community. The figures 
show some immunity in the classes of zymotic and 
nervous diseases, with a high rate of death from 
diseases of the digestive organs and from old age. 
It is to be remembered that many cases are classed 
from the description of the disease by persons unac- ° 
customed to medical observation, and it is quite 
possible, and even probable, that two of the three 
classes called enteritis may have been typhoid fever ; 
in which case the disproportion existing in Classes 
I and VI would be in great measure removed. This 
view is strengthened by recalling the fact that en- 
teritis is not generally so common as to make five 
per cent. of the total deaths. 


But the above comparison, including as it does 
many children born before their parents joined the 
Community, and many aged persons who took very 
little part in the sexual relations of the Community, 
does not give us much light upon the effects of male 
continence on the nervous system. A closer view 
may be had by revising the list, and removing all 
who did not actively participate in the social organi- 
zation of the Community for, at least, the space of 
five years. Thus reduced, the number of deaths 
becomes 26, and the average time of residence in 
the Community is 11 years. The causes of death 
stand thus: 

Zymotic 


CRIES 4 o.0dic cnc cvtisinnipcncsm 3 
Brain and nervous system .......... 1 
Respiratory organs ................. 9 
Digestive orgams .................. 5 


Urinary organs 

This list can not be compared directly with the 
U. 8. Census by ratios, because the deaths of some 
children and very aged persons are omitted: con- 
sequently the proportion in 10,000 of those which 
remain would stand relatively higher. But a glance 
at the list will show that the usual proportion is 
nearly preserved, except that diseases of the brain 
and nervous system again stand low. The one case 
included under this heading is described in the list 
of cases below—Case 21x He died at the age of 60 
from paralysis. Predisposition to the disease was 
planted in his system long prior to his connection 





with the Community, for he had a stroke’ of paraly- 
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sis when a young man, which confined him to his 
bed for several weeks. 


But it may be said that a comparison of death- M 


rates throws no light on the actual results of male 
continence, because those results are to be sought, 
not in fatal diseases, but in those ill-defined, chronic 
nervous derangements which render life miserable, 
without directly tending to destroy it. This may 
be partly admitted, but we may put in the above 
evidence on its own merits, remarking that it cer- 
tainly does not prove a special prevalence of serious 
brain and nervous diseases in the Community, if it 
proves nothing else. 


Now to discuss the effect of the Community social 
system on the existing state of nervous disease in 
the Community, it will be necessary to make a some- 
what detailed statement of such cases as have arisen 
among us. This I have done, including two of the 
three deaths from nervous disease mentioned above. 
The one omitted occurred in the early history of the 
Community, and was in no way connected with our 
peculiar sexual practices. This statement comprises 
all who by any construction can be said to have 
nervous disease. All women and some men are 
liable at intervals to what they call “ nervousness,” 
I have included only those who have a marked ten- 
dency of that kind. Nervous symptoms arise in 
the course of almost any disease; for instance, in 
dyspepsia hypochondriasis is quite as likely to de- 
pend on the stomach as on a brain lesion. How- 
ever, I will state the cases, and then endeavor to 
make an analysis of their bearing on male conti- 
nence. 


Case 1.—Female; aged 36 years. Resided in the 
Community 22 years. Was a delicate child, and 
has suffered occasionally from nervous pain in the 
head and eyes, which prevents her from reading and 
pre She has never, however, been a confirmed 
invalid. 


CasE 2.—Female; aged 66. Resided in the Com- 
munity 18 years. Is mother of a large family of 
children. Had good health until about 4 years ago, 
when she began to fail. Is partially paralyzed in 
one side, and suffers from pain in the limbs on that 
side. Was, until she came to the Community, a 
hard-working farmer’s wife. Her difficulties are 
plainly the result of increasing years. 


CasE 3.—Male; aged 30 years. Resided in the 
Community 14 years. Was a remarkably robust 
youth until a few months after joining the Commu- 
nity, when he was struck and crushed to the groynd 
by the heavy lever of a machine for extracting 
stumps. His body below the lumbar region has 
since been completely paralyzed. His general health 
atter recovering from the immediate effects of the 
accident has been uniformly good, and he does 
a large amount of brain labor in his occupation as a 
stenographer. 


Case 4—Male; aged 61 years. Resided in the 
Community 21 years. Became insane from religious 
excitement when 15 or 16 years of age, and was 
treated in several retreats for the insane; finally 
discharged as incurable, and lived with his brother, 
being at times rational, and at intervals a noisy 
maniac. In one of his rational intervals he married, 
but soon separated from his wife. About twenty 
years after he became a lunatic, his brother joined 
the Community with his family, and after an un- 
usually severe period of excitement, he submitted 
himself to Mr. J. H. Noyes, the leader of the new 
Community, and became peaceable and quiet. He 
entered heartily into the duties of his new life, and 
continued an industrious worker in the saw-mill 
and factories of the Community. For nearly 20 
years he showed no sign of his former excitement, 
and was as agreeable and industrious in his be- 
havior as he was before vicious and idle. During 
this period he enjoyed, in a moderate manner, the 
sexual freedom of the Community. About 4 years 
ago, another member of the Community became in- 
sane, and although he had always avoided any allusion 
to his old malady, he began to review his former ex- 
perience, and to write about it. Some of his writ- 
ings were published. He soon began to show signs 
of excitement; old prejudices against his brother 
were aroused, and he finally became such a nuisance 
to the neighborhood that he was taken to the State 
Asylum at Utica, N. Y. He was treated for a time, 
but has since been discharged as a confirmed but 
mild lunatic. He is generally peaceable since. 


CasE 5.—Male; died in 1869; aged 47. Resided 
in the Community five years. Wasa delicate boy, 
and became an excessive user of tobacco. He went 
through the Vicksburg campaign of 1863 as chap- 
lain of a Western regiment. During the siege he 
was sun-struck, After he recovered he suffered oc- 


casionally from severe pain in the head, to relieve 
which he used tobacco to an inordinate degree. 

any previously, on the occasion of the loss 
of his first wife, he had a transient attack of mania. 
After joining the Community, he gave up the use of 
tobacco, which caused him some nervous trouble. In 
the summer of 1869 he had an attack of acute mania ; 
was taken to the State Asylum, at Utica, N. Y., and 
died after an illness of about a week. His disease 
was diagnosed as spinal meningitis. He was for 
many years an influential exhorter in the Methodist 
church, a great talker and a hard worker. 


CasE 6.—Mele; aged 62 years. Resided in the 
Community 24* years. Became a dyspeptic while a 
merchant’s clerk in New York city. When he joined 
the Community he had much trouble with his dys- 
pepsia, and had an occasional slight attack of cys- 
titis. He has been an active member of the Com- 
munity social organization ever since, and his com- 
plaints have not been aggravated, but rather im- 
proved. He has no symtoms of strictly nervous 
disease. He is of a highly nervous temperament, 
and when afflicted with an attack of dyspepsia, shows 
some nervous symptoms. Several years ago he suf- 
fered from vertigo for a short time. 


Case 7.—Male; aged 41. Resided in the Com- 
munity 22 years. A machinist by trade; much 
given to invention. About ten years ago, he had an 
attack of sub-acute spinal inflammation, which, if not 
caused by his excessive study of several inventions 
which he had on hand, was at least precipitated and 
aggravated thereby. He has recovered completely, 
and has no premonitions of a return of the disease, 
if he avoids getting engaged upon an invention. He 
has always mingled freely in the social practices of 
the Community. 


Case 8.—Male; aged 56; English birth. Resided 
in the Community 19 years. Lost his voice suddenly 
many years before joining the Community, since 
which he speaks in a hoarse whisper. No well-de- 
fined nervous disease, but had, some years ago, a time 
of partial hypochondriasis, during which he made 
preparations for death, etc. He has complained 
much of a weak back, and is obliged to rest from 
his work in a recumbent position several times a 
day. Some of his associates think this a habit 
brought on during his hypochondriasis. He has not 
mingled very freely in the social practices of the 
Community. 


CasE 9.—Female: aged 56. Resided in the Com- 
munity 15 years. Before joining she was much sub- 
ject to religious excitement, which, at times, bordered 
on insanity, and she showed some symptoms of the 
kind for a time after coming to the Community ; but 
for 15 years she has been a peaceable member of our 
society; somewhat given to outbursts of violent 
temper ; much more so formerly than latterly. She 
is quite eccentric, but a hard worker, and much im- 
proved in health. 


CasE 10.—Female ; aged 67. Resided in the Com- 
munity 18 years. Born in a good family ; but mar- 
ried a trapper in the Maine woods, and became the 
mother of a large family of children. Health not 
excellent since joining the Community. 15 years 
ago she took a dose of bed-bug poison, consisting of 
corrosive sublimate in alcohol, thinking it was pure 
spirits. Prompt attendance saved her life, but she 
was quite infirm in body and mind for some time 
after. She has had little to do with the social practi- 
ces of the Community. 


CasE 11.—Female; aged 51. Resided in the Com- 
munity 24 years. A case whose nervous symptoms 
have arisen from kidney disease. When a girl, she 
was taken sick, and was confined to her bed for nine 
years, with what the attending physician pronounced 
ulceration of the kidneys. Under the influence of 
the Community faith she recovered her health, and 
has continued quite well since, except occasional 
nervous spells, when her head is much distressed 
and her eyes quite sensitive to light. She is a 
marked instance of the phosphatic diathesis. Dur- 
ing one of her nervous attacks she suffers intensely 
from the passage of phosphatic calculi of a loose 
pasty consistence through both the ureters and ure- 
thra. These have never accumulated in sufficient 
quantities to give her trouble in the bladder for any 
length of time. Her urine contains large amounts 
of phosphates, and regularly a quantity of pure pus. 
No albuminous casts have been found; but there is 
a slight quantity of free albumen in the urine, prob- 
ably caused by local Bright’s disease in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the ulcerations which furnish the pus. 
This is probably aggravated during a nervous parox- 
ysm, and gives rise to the head symptoms. Her 
health has been greatly improved since joining the 
Community, and except during her occasional ner- 
vous attacks she does light work. Of course she 
has not been much engaged in the social freedom of 
the Community. 

Case 12.—Female ; aged 30. Resided in the Com- 


*Several of these cases are stated to have resided in the Com- 
munity 24 agg, Seay the death-rate statistics extend over 
21 years only. These cases are persons who form 
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munity 12 years. A girl of a highly nervous tem- 
perament, not aggravated since joining the Com- 
munity. 


Case 18.—Female; aged 27. Resided in the Com- 
munity four years. No nervous disease, but is moody 
and eccentric. This has not been aggravated, but 
rather improved by her residence in the Community. 


CasE 14.—Male; aged 63; English birth. Resided 
in the Community nine years. A sailor. Was ren- 
dered almost totally deaf, he says, by a violent can- 
nonading on a British man-of-war. Before joining 
the Community he was occasionally given to drink, 
and would abuse his family at such times. Soon af- 
ter joining the Community he had two epileptic fits, 
since which his health has been good, except a hydro- 
cele which has troubled him much. He never drinks 
nor loses his temper now, and has had no sign of epi- 
lepsy for about eight years. He has had little to do 
with women in the Community. 


Case 15.—Female ; aged 29. Resided in the Com- 
munity 11 years. Has a nervous derangement which 
is evidently hysterical. It is much aggravated by sex- 
ual intercourse. Her difficulties came on in the Com- 
munity ; but whether they were mainly hereditary, 
or were caused by Community practices, is not clear. 
Itis evident that hereditary tendency was at least 
a remote cause. 


CasE 16.—Female; aged 39. Resided in the Com- 
munity 22 years. Has suffered from nervous head- 
aches. Otherwise in very good health. 


CasE. 17.—Male; aged 69. Resided in the Com- 
munity six years. Has always been eccentric from a 
boy, and has suffered from mental depression very 
much. Is more free from it than formerly. 


Case 18.—Male; aged 37. Resided in the Com- 
munity 17 years. as a victim of self-abuse in 
early life, and was treated by various physicians. 
Was called a hopeless consumptive. On joining the 
Community his health improved, and has remained 
very good since. No marked nervous disease, but 
he shows some effects of his former difficulties, 
such as forgetfulness, etc. He has mingled freely in 
the social life of the Community. 


Case 19.—Male; aged 50. Resided in the Com- 
munity 24 years. No nervous disease, except that 
when recovering from any illness he is subject to 
hallucinations until he regains his strength. He 
manifested this tendency in early boyhood. 


CasE 20.—Female; aged 24. Resided in the 
Community 15 years. A chlorotic girl, who occa- 
sionally manifests hysterical tendencies. 


CasE 21.—Male; died at the age of 60 years. 
Lived in the Community 21 years. Died of a sec- 
ond stroke of paralysis. The first he had about 18 
months before his death. He was subjected to se- 
vere hardships when a child, and had a partial stroke 
of paralysis when a youth, which confined him to 
his bed for several weeks. Was only a moderate 
partaker of the social practices of the Community. 


CasE 22.—Male; aged 56. Lived in the Com- 
munity 22 pene, rother of above. Was also 
subjected to hardships in earlier life. Is a sufferer 
from asthma, which occurs once a year, in August. 
Otherwise healthy. 


CasE 23.—Male; aged 58. Lived in the Commu- 
nity 21 years. Has paralysis agitans, which does 
not incapacitate him for work. Began when about 
80 years of age. Is in no way changed since, 


Case 24.—Female; aged 53. Lived in the Com- 
munity 24 years. Was formerly troubled with ver- 
tigo and a strange feeling in the eyes and head which 
was brought on by excessive mental exertion. Al- 
ways suffered from a feeling of self-depreciation. 
When a child cried much, and as she grew up had 
times of much despondency. Is much better than 
she was 20 years ago, and is steadily improving in 
general health. 


CasE 25.—Male; aged 9 years. Was born in the 
Community. Was — hydrocephalic, and has 
no control over his bladder nights, but is a bright 
boy in most respects. Has partially outgrown his 
difficulties. 


Cask 26.—Female; aged 28. Lived in the Com- 
munity 5 years. After the birth of a child devel- 
oped nervous weakness, back-ache, etc. 


Casr 27.—Female ; aged 74 years. Lived in the 
Community 20 years. Some years before joining 
the’ Community was insane, and placed under 
guardianship. Since coming to the Community has 
been uniformly well, and has been released from 
guardianship. 


Cask 28.—Male ; aged 45. Lived in the Commu- 
nity 15 years. Has a slight impediment in his walk, 
from a partial stroke of paralysis when a small child ; 
the arm on the same side is weuk. He has not 
changed in this respect since joining the Commu- 
nity, nor, indeed, since he arrived at adult age. 


Case 29.—Male; aged 28. Born in the Commu- 
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nity. Atthe age of 18 became insane. Cause, as 
nearly as known, general over-stimulation of mind 
(being precocious) and disappointment in love. He 
nearly recovered in about a year, and then had a 
relapse. Recovered again in a little more than a 
year. Has been well since, with a prospect of con- 
tinuing so. 

Case 30.—Male ; 64 years of age. Lived in the 
Community 22 years. Brother of case 4. Has 
always been well, with one exception, when he 
showed the hereditary taint in the family by be- 
coming temporarily insane on being promoted to a 
position of leadership. 

Cask 31.—Female ; aged 43. Lived in the Com- 
munity 22 years. In the excitement of the persecu- 
tions atten cing the founding of the Community, she 
was temporarily insane for a few months, but re- 
covered, and has continued well. 

Case 32.—Male; aged 71. Lived in the Commu- 
nity 20 years. About 17 years ago had a temporary 
attack of insanity under excitement about “ spir- 
itualism.” 

These cases may be analyzed in the following 
manner. 

Crass L—Those whose nervous diseases evidently 
originated before joining the Community, and who 
have improved during their residence in the Com- 
munity. In this class we may put Cases 6, 9, 11, 13, 
14, 17, 18, 24, 27; in all, nine. 

Crass II.—Those whose nervous diseases origina- 
ted before joining the Community, and have not 

materially since. In this class we may put 
Cases 1, 4, 8, 12, 16, 19, 23, 28; in all, eight. 

Cxass III.—Those whose nervous diseases have 
originated in the Community, but can be traced to 
a well-defined cause other than the sexual practices 
of the Community. Cases 3, 10, 25, 26, 80, 31, 82; 
in all, seven. 

Cuiass IV.—Those whose diseases progressed to 
a fatal termination in the Community, but who 
were predisposed, before joining the Community, 
to the disease which ended their lives. Cases 5, 
21; im all, two. 

Ciass V.—Cases which may have, among other 
causes, that of abuse of sexual functions since join- 
ing the Community. Cases 2, 7, 15, 20, 22, 29; in 
all, siz. 

In the discussion of the influence of our social 
system in the causation of these diseases, we can at 
once set aside Classes I and II. It is possible that 
sexual abuses may have had some depressing influ- 
ence on Classes III and IV, while it is quite proba- 
ble that such causes gave rise to a part of the 
symptoms in some of the cases included in Class 
V; although Case 2 might fairly be attributed to 
the breaking down of the system after a life of 
hard work and child-bearing ; Case 20, to hereditary 
tendencies; Case 22, to hardships in early life; and 
in Case 29, very little sexual indulgence preceded 
the attack of insanity. Case 15 was undoubtedly 
aggravated by sexual intercourse, although the 
tendency to nervous derangement was partly heredi- 
tary. Case 7, also, was without doubt affected by 
over-indulgence in sexual commerce. 


It must be borne in mind, that, when speaking of 
sexual abuses, we do not mean our system of male 
continence, but the perversions to which it is un- 
doubtedly liable. We do not, as many suppose, 
rest satisfied with barely escaping impregnation. 
We hold that true intercourse between the sexes 
for social purposes should not even approach the 
orgasm. We affirm that this is possible, and that 
it is not accompanied by a strain upon the nervous 
system. The abuse of our system of male conti- 
nence, which has probably more or less existed in 
the Community, especially in its early years, con- 
sists in approaching the orgasm, and struggling 
‘with the reflex impulse to discharge the seed, which 
we freely admit may cause more nervous derange- 
ment than the old-fashioned direct method of semi- 
nal discharge; slthough it is highly probable that 
much evil which results in ordinary married life 
is due toa struggle with the orgasm for the pur- 
pose of prolonging the pleasure of the act. We 
hold to the belief that sexual intercourse, carried on 
‘with the moderation which does not approach the 
‘orgasm, is not injurious to either male or female, 
while it gives rise to all those emotions which are 


refining and ennobling to both men and women, 
and reacts favorably upon the system of the male, 
by causing an active secretion and absorption of 
the seminal fluid. Errors have undoubtedly oc- 
curred in the application of our system, through a 
lack of exact definition in the minds of many; but 
not more, we believe, than occur in the application 
of the ordinary method. 


There are several circumstances, other than ner- 
vous disease, which may serve to throw light on the 
inquiry as to the effects of the Community system. 
I will briefly mention them. In the first place, it 
is noticeable that the body of men and women in 
the Community who have practiced male continence 
longest and most continuously, are scarcely touched 
in the above list of subjects of nervous disease 
(which includes only 32 persons in a total of 250). 
This body still constitutes the brain, bone and sinew 
of the Community, and many enjoy better general 
health than ever before. It is also remarkable that 
the group of young people between 20 and 35 years 
of age, who number about 70, furnish only five 
cases in the list of nervous disease, viz.: Cases 3, 
12, 15, 20 and 29, one of “which is accidental, and 
two very trivial. 

Several years ago, in consequence of doubts 
thrown upon our system by prominent medical men, 
who said that our limitation of propagation is not 
due to voluntary control, because male continence 
will certainly produce impotence in men and sterility 
in women, we tested the virile condition of the men 
by a general microscopical examination of semen, 
showing that, as far as abundant and active zodsperms 
are evidence, we have retained our natural powers 
in nearly every case, including those up to 65 or 70 
years of age. The question has been set at rest as 
regards our women by late movements in the direc- 
tion of systematic propagation. Previous to about 
24 years ayo, we refrained from the usual rate of 
child-bearing for several reasons, financial and other- 
wise. Since that time we have made an attempt to 
produce the usual proportion of oftspring to which 
people in the middle classes are able to afford judi- 
cious moral and spiritual care, with the advantage of 
a liberal education. In this attempt 24 women and 
20 men have been engaged, selected from among 
those who have most thoroughly practiced our 
social theory. The result has been the impregna- 
tion of 16 women in a period of about two years, 
which result will compare favorably, we think, with 
the average fertility of ordinary married women 
for the same time. It is to be observed that the 
junction of the sexes for propagative purposes was 
not, by any means, the usual continuous occupation 
of the same bed, as is the case among married people 
in common life. They did not average over four 
times a month, confined generally to the two weeks 
after the cessation of the menstrual period. 


After securing such a number of impregnations 
as we desired, we ceased any further attempts for a 
time, and accordingly no more impregnations took 
place. 

A word in conclusion as to the proportion of 
insanity in the Community. The proportion of 
insane persons to the entire population of Massachu- 
setts in 1854 was one in 427. The proportion of 
idiots was one in 1034. Proportion of insane and 
idiots together, one in 302. The enumeration of 
insane was of course confined to those under treat- 
ment, and did not include those who had been insane 
at one time and afterwards recovered, or it may 
have included all cases of insanity during the year. 


If we take the cases of insanity in the Oneida 
Community during its existence as a social organ- 
ization, allowing whole years for all fractions of a 
year during which they were under care, and 
reducing to the ratio to population in one year, we 
shall have the proportion of one in 478. If the 
actual time under care were taken, which would be 
as near the truth, the proportion would be still more 
favorable to us. 

No idiotic, deaf, and dumb, blind or deformed 
children have been born in the Community. 
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HEALTH TESTIMONIALS. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRIET MATTHEWS. 

I am fifty years of age, and have lived twenty-one 
years in the OneidaCommunity. When I joined the 
O.C. I was in poor health and on the verge of insanity. 
Now I have good health, a sound mind and a happy 
heart. I account for my former unfavorable condi- 
tion of body and mind, and for my present health 
and happiness, as follows: I had naturally large 
ideality and conscientiousness, (giving me a high 
standard of right and wrong), and, combined with 
these, very large benevolence, which made injustice 
and oppression almost maddening to my nature. It 
was not for my own sorrows or wrongs that I was 
distressed, so much as on account of what I saw 
around me on every hand. I often expressed my- 
self in these words of Cowper : ; 


Oh fora lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of &hade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

* Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd, 
on soul is sick, with ev’ry day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill’d. 


I was religiously educated, and in early years an 
earnest believer in Christianity. AsI grew older I 
saw the selfishness and corruption of those profess- 
ing it, and doubted its power to produce righteous- 
ness. I had, too, a high appreciation of family and 
social affections ; but whom could I trust? The ago- 
nizing hunger of my soul was for truth and 
righteousness. My brain whirled and my health 
failed in the search ; but no food or rest did I find. 
My pastor pronounced me insane; and I longed for 
the rest that might be found in the grave. Iam 
now entirely satisfied that the grave or the insane 
asylum would long ere this have been my home, had 
I not come to the Oneida Community where Christ’s 
power to save from selfishness and produce righteous- 
ness, is demonstrated. Here I find an atmosphere 
of faith, love, peace, confidence, self-improvement 
and self-control, which has made me an altogether 
different person from what I formerly was. Every 
vestige of tendency to insanity has disappeared. 
My brain and heart and nervous system have rest 
and peace. Former friends whom I occasionally 
meet, affirm that Iam more youthful than I was 
twenty years ago. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES ELLIS. 

For a number of years previous to coming to the 
Community I was a confirmed invalid. Friends 
said, “ We shall not have him long with us;” and I 
fully believe that I could not have lived but a few 
years at most. My liver and lungs were diseased, 
and my entire system was greatly debilitated, yet 
twenty years of Community life leave me stronger 
to fight the good fight of faith, and with more zeal 
for the good work before us, than I had when I 
came here. 

The first years of experience in Community life 
are in some respects peculiarly trying. Old habits, 
national] and personal prejudices, many false notions 
generated in the limited conditions of ordinary 
society, tendencies to self-seeking and other inclina- 
tions of the unregenerate nature, have to be sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of unity and improvement; the 
entire course of one’s life seems changed—new 
thoughts, new purposes, new aspirations, take pos- 
session of him, all involving, of course, some trial 
and suffering. If under such conditions, the mental 
and bodily health of the Community members com- 
pares favorably with that of persons in ordinary 
society, we may reasonably conclude that the Com- 
munity will become more and more remarkable for 
the physical and mental health of its members. 


TESTIMONY OF 8. L, NUNNS. 

When I came to the Community five years ago 
I was to a considerable extent a broken down, 
weak woman, in almost constant bodily suffer- 
ing, and under unfavorable circumstances might 
have ended life before this. From my childhood 
L have been subject to fevers, generally once or 
twice a year. Curvature of the spine made my 
back weak ; other difficulties made walking or stand- 
ing uncomfortable and often painful. The weak- 
ness cuused by suffering made me subject to nery- 
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ous headaches, and to frequent attacks of vertigo or 
faintness. 

Several causes induced these bodily troubles, such 
as excessive study in early youth; intense mental 
struggles in consequence of the infidel influences 
with which I was surrounded at a later day, when 
my attention was turned to religion; the excite- 
ment incident to my connection with several re- 
form movements; the investigation of Spiritualism ; 
the intimacies of married life, which were not condu- 
cive to health, but rather added to the causes which 
made me a weak and suffering woman. 


Since joining the Oncida Community I have not 
had any attack of fever, and I have gradually im- 
proved in health, until I row have comparatively 
little physical or mental suffering ; and I confident- 
ly expect to overcome all my pbysical difficulties 
and ailments. Many things have led to this im- 
provement in body and mind. The peaceful atmo- 
sphere in which I live saves me from anxiety of mind, 
and the worry consequent upon unfavorable circum- 
stances. Asa woman, [ have every “ right” I wish 
for. My circumstances al) favor my giving my 
whole heart to God. I can love, honor and respect 
man, and find in him a true friend and a faith- 
ful brother. There is no jealousy between my 
sisters and myself, for each one’s happiness is the 
happiness of all. My children are brought up to 
love God, and my responsibilities for their welfare 
are shared by others better able to guide and direct 
them. I have no fear of disease and death, for faith 
in the resurrection power of Christ has cast out all 
fear. The religious principles of the Community lead 
me upward, give me faith in God’s goodness, and 
teach me to accept Christ as a Savior from sin. 
Its social principles save me from the miseries too 
often attendant upon married life. I am not at 
the mercy of the selfishness and inordinate passions 
of any man, for noone claims meas hisown. I am 
not a slave, but a companion, loved, respected and 
cared for. Our system of criticism points out my 
faults, helps me to improve, and encourages me to 
perseverance. I have had much sincere work to do 
to attain to the purity of life and purpose of the 
Community, and have had considerable suffering 
in overcoming old habits of thought and action; 
but every battle fought successfully strengthens 
my heart, makes my life a blessing to me, and 
takes me out of the atmosphere of disease dnd 
death. 





TESTIMONY OF 8. R. LEONARD. 

I have lived in the Community from its com- 
mencement, and for most of the time have possessed 
a sound body and have labored in various vocations 
as steadily as the most robust. But during this 
period of over twenty-four years I have twice been 
prostrated by sickness of several months’ duration 
—brought on undoubtedly in both cases by pro- 
tracted overtasking of the system. In the first in- 
stance, by a fever, night sweats, and a chronic cough 
which it seemed impossible ever to conquer, I was 
reduced to emaciation and great physical weakness ; 
and in addition was pronounced by a physician and 
others who supposed themselves wise in such mat- 
ters, to be an incurable subject of bronchitis and 
consumption. And such, truly, were the appear- 
ances. For many weeks my bodily sensations were 
those of one on the verge of death, needing, as it 
were, only my own consent to topple into hades. 
There was no fear of death in my heart in these 
circumstances. I neither courted it nor resisted it, 
and felt resigned to die if that were God’s will con- 
cerning me. But my Community education had 
taught me to believe in Christ’s power to save from 
sickness and death; and while in my lowest estate, 
and in the face of persistent symptoms to the con- 
trary, an instinct began to grow in my heart per- 
suading me that I should yet recover. I fully be- 
lieved that God was able to help me if he chose to do 
so, after other helps had failed; and I only needed 
patience to wait and see what he would do, I will 
not relate the details of my recovery, but will briefly 
refer to two facts connected therewith, that I was 
Gistinctly conscious of: One was, that I had an 





inspired purpose to get well, and to take such faith- 
steps as tended to secure this result. The other fact 
was, that during the period of my convalescence I 
was sensible of a devil's providence pursuing me and 
in various ways attempting my destruction. But I 
completely regained both health and strength, and 
for ten years following was not incapacitated for 
steady labor in whatever place was appointed me. 


Three years ago I was again prostrated by fever 
for several months, my disease terminating in tem- 
porary insanity. And more than to any other 
means used I attribute my second recovery to the 
faith influences which surrounded me, and to the 
careful nursing of the Community family. Indeed, 
throughout this sickness, including the whole period 
of my unconscious hallucination, there was a bright 
spot that seemed like a star in my heart, which I felt 
connected me with the Community faith and love in 
death-proof bonds. I can not help believing that 
it was the earnest of victory, not only over the dis- 
ease then afflicting me, but of a greater victory over 
unbelief and the old life, the two great hindrances 
to vital unity with God and with one another. At 
any rate, since then I have better learned to appre- 
ciate and apply the daily lesson of the cross of Christ 
and the power of his resurrection in us, than ever 
before. 


I mention the above as instances of recovery 
which are properly due to my living in the Com- 
munity organization, because 1 am satisfied that the 
tendency in my character and temperament which 
tempts to over-exertion, under the conditions and 
influences of ordinary society would have been 
stimulated until beyond hope of recovery; while in 
Community it has been held in check by kindly 
outlook and criticism, and at least so far restrained 
as to permit of timely interference and faith nurs- 
ing, and so turned from death into a means of 
grace and future improvement. For these reasons, 
and others which I will not refer to now, there is 
not a doubt in my own mind that my body would 
have lain in the grave long ere this, had it been my 
lot to live outside of our Community home. 


TESTIMONY OF W. G. KELLY. 


Before becoming acquainted with the Commu- 
nity in 1853 my health was very feeble. For 
two years or more I had been in a gradual de- 
cline. I had consulted a number of physicians 
and had taken treatment in a noted Water- 
Cure, but had failed to get any help. The 
physician at the Water-Cure first thought my 
case hopeful, but, after several weeks’ treat- 
ment, began to consider it doubtful whether I 
could recover. While at that institution I first 
came across the Community paper, which inter- 
ested me very much, as my mind was then 
considerably exercised on the subject of relig- 
ion. I also was much interested in the faith- 
cure of H. A. Hall, a report of which was pub- 
lished in the Circutar at that time. ~From 
reading that report I got a gleam of hope in 
regard to my own case. 

When I left the Water-Cure after remainin 
there seven weeks, the doctor gave it as his judg- 
ment that I could not live six months. But 
the impulse I had received from reading the 
Circunar, and from correspondence with the 
Community, enabled me to rise above the doc- 
tors’ evil foreboding, and my health began to 
improve. I was svon able to make a visit to 
the Community, where I remained several 
weeks. My health continued to steadily im- 
prove, so that after returning to my father’s I 
concluded to teach school during the winter. 
In the spring I again went to the Community, 
and was received as a member. I have since 
taken an active part in all the businesses of the 
Community. All traces of consumption have 
disappeared. My weight has increased from 
96 lbs. to 135. 

I ascribe my recovery, first to faith in God, 
a bg ay writings of J. H. N., and 
secondly, vorable surroundings of 
Community life, nf 





Ainouncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
soutlt of Oncida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Cincvtar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. , 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY, 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number of 
members, 40. Land,228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture, 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brsty Commu- 
xisM Or CompLex Manaziacs, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent. Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slow)y and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will reccive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. ~ 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS, 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 

Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 


Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oncida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watiuicrorp Communirr), WALLINGFoRD, Conn, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 





& | trom abroad should be addressed to 


Wa uixcrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SaLvarTion From Six,rHe Exp or Curistian Fair; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tistory oy American Soctatisms, By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Cmecv.ar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tux Taarrza’s Guipg; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in dloth, $1.50. 

Matz Oonrmmencu; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Vo.umes or rue“ CtrouLar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Cimcutan office. 

Mussas, Tausyer & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Sociatisus, and the 
Taarrzs's Guipg for sale, They will recelve subscriptions fo, 
our other publications, 





